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TYPICAL 
FAMILY- OPE  RATED 
FARMS,  1930-45 

ADJUSTMENTS,  COSTS, 
AND  RETURNS 


This  publication  is  designed  as  a  statistical  summary  with  a  minimum  of  discussion 
and  is  one  of  the  first  two  in  a  series  of  reports  on  the  analyses  of  data  on  typical 
commercial  family-operated  farms*    Even  as  this  publication  is  in  process,  reports  are 
being  prepared  and  plans  have  been  made  for  the  processing  and  releasing  of  other  reports 
and  digests  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  project. 

A  companion  report,  F.M.  56,  "Typical  Family-Operated  Farms,  1950-45,  An  Historical 
Look  to  the  Future,",  (a  graphic  summary)  deals  more  generally  with  certain  aspects  of  the 
material  presented  herein.    Another  publication,  "Typical  Family-Operated  Livestock  Ranches, 
Montana,  1929-^5,  Adjustments,,  Costs,  and  Returns,"  treats  in  considerable  detail  operations 
and  income  on  cattle  and  sheep  ranches;  another  deals  with  operations  of  typical  north- 
western wheat-pea  farms.    Two  other  reports  will  deal  with  cotton  farming  and  with  tobacco 
farming. 

Projects  are  now  under  way  in  26  areas  (see  fig.  1,  page  5)  and  more  are  under  consid- 
eration.   It  is  expected  that  the  information  on  each  of  these  projects  will  be  kept  current 
and  that  additional  reports  will  be  presented  from  time  to  time. 
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TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  FARMS,  1950-45, 
ADJUSTMENTS,  COSTS,  AND  RETURNS 


By  Wylie-  D.  Goodsell,  Ronald  W.  Jones,  and  Russell  W.  Bier^an 
Agricultural  Economists  1/  ^ 


INTRODUCTION 


It  is  well  known  that  farmers  throughout  the  Nation  have  con- 
tributed immensely  to  the  winning  of  the  war  by  adjusting  their 
operations,  under  severe  handicaps,  to  produce  food  and  fiber  as  never 
before  in  history.    How  well  can  we  expect  farmers  to  adjust  to  the 
changed  demands  and  conditions  of  peace?    This  is  the  crucial  question 
now  and  it  will  probably  assume  more  importance  and  attention,  partic- 
ularly among  farm  groups,  in  the  months  ahead  as  the  disastrous  con- 
ditions abroad  are  alleviated. 

A  16-yoar  record  is  here  shown  of  farm  adjustments  and  income 
on  common  family-operated  farms  throughout  our  major  agricultural 
regions,  through  war  and  peace  and  through  good  years  and  bad,  as 
measured  by  prices,  costs,  drought,  depression,  and  demand.    This  record 
should  contribute  materially  to  formulating  and  building  sound  agricul- 
tural programs  for  the  immediate  future  and  for  the  forthcoming  years. 

Good  times  and  bad  times  have  had  their  effects  upon  the  in- 
comes and  well-being  of  all  farmers,  but  their  influences  have  been 
far  different  from  farm  type  to  farm  type,  and  from  area  to  area. 
Because  their  farm  organizations  were  more  flexible  and  their  land  more 
suitable  for  all-round  cropping  and  the  production  of  certain  crops  in 
high  demand  particularly  during  wartime,  some  farm  operators  have  been 
in  a  far  better  position  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities,  and 
thus  contribute  measurably  to  the  national  welfare  and  also  to  live 
successfully  through  periods  of  misfortune. 


if  The  authors  have  drawn  freely  from  information  collected  by  State 
agricultural  statisticians,  State  offices  of  the  Field  Service  Branch 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  from  information 
published  by  State  experiment  stations.    They  have  also  received 
assistance  from  several  members  of  their  Bureau  and  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies. 


Changes  In  farm  organization,  production,  mechanization, 
practices  and  labor  efficiency  during  the  last  15  years,  a.nd  more 
particularly  during  the  last  decade,  have  been  far  more  significant 
and  broader  in  scope  than  is  generally  recognized.    Operators  of 
family-operated  farms  in  some  areas  and  particularly  of  some  types 
have  increased  their  size  of  farm,  their  emphasis  on  certain  crops 
and  livestock  production,  their  use  of  improved  varieties  and  higher 
yielding  seeds,  and  their  use  of  machinery  and  power  equipment. 
The  speed  with  which  these  changes  in  crop  and  livestock  systems  have 
been  made  and  with  which  technological  changes  have  been  adopted  have 
varied  widely  from  type  of  farm  to  type  of  farm  and  from  farming  area 
to  farming  area. 

The  man-land -capital  ratio  on  some  family-operated  farms  has 
been  sufficiently  high  to  permit  the  operators  to  advance  wLth  the  tide 
of  technology  that  has  given  each  of  them  an  opportunity  to  handle  more 
resources  more  skillfully.    Other  farmers  have  lacked  sufficient  re- 
sources, particularly  land  and  capital,  to  permit  them  to  take  advantage 
of  such  opportunities.    Labor-saving  machines,  better  crop  rotations, 
improved  crop  varieties,  better  livestock  and  other  good  farming  prac- 
tices have  yielded  almost  continually  increasing  returns  where  put  into 
use  on  operating  units  of  appropriate  size. 

This  report  is  therefore  intended  for  the  administrators,  the 
researchers,  and  the  students  and  individuals  who  are  interested  in  the 
various  aspects  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  development.    It  presents 
basic  data  on  farm  organization,  production,  production  efficiencies, 
mechanization,  investment,  income,  prices,  costs,  and  returns  to  capital 
and  labor  in  each  year  from  1930  to  1945  on  commercial  family-operated 
farms  of  given  sizes  and  types  in  a  number  of  the  more  important  agricul- 
tural areas  in  the  United  States.    There  is  a  minimum  of  discussion. 

This  information  is  based  on  data  from  diverse  sources.    Some  is 
obtained  on  individual  farms  and  from  summaries  of  crop— correspondent 
inquiries  including  acreages  and  yields  of  crops  and  yields  and  dis- 
position of  livestock  by  classes.    Some  comes  from  A .A. A.  tabulations  on 
individual  farms  giving  size  of  farm,  tenure,  crop  acreages,  livestock 
numbers  and  related  statistics.    Some  has  been  derived  from  field  surveys, 
from  farm-management  association  and  cost-account  reports,  and  from  the 
United  States  Census  of  Agriculture, 

The  information  given  in  this  publication  (which  reports  on  only 
a  portion  of  the  farms  under  consideration  and  in  prospect  and„on  one 
phase  of  the  analyses  only)  is  based  only  on  organizations  and  operations 
on  commercial  family-operated  farms.    It  excludes  part-time  self-sufficing 
corporation,  and  large-scale  farms.     (A  later  study  is  designed  for 
treatment  of  plantation  and  large-scale  farming,)    It  is  upon  these  and 


other  commercial  family-operated  farms  that  the  Nation  depends  largely 
for  its  food  and  fiber.    It  is  upon  these  farms  that  economic  stresses 
and  strains  on  the  agriculWral  plant  are  assessed  and  here  the  bulk 
of  the  adjustments  will  be  made  to  meet  any  increased  demands  and  pro- 
duction for  emergency  conditions.    It  is  upon  the  commercial  family- 
operated  farms  that  farmers'  production  possibilities  are  revealed 
through  analyzing  the  physical  organizations  and  appraising  their  re- 
sources for  production.    Upon  these  farms  sound  farm  organization  and 
agricultural  programs  will  be  required  and  will  yield  results. 

Family-operated  farms,  however,  like  the  individuals  who  operate 
them  and  like  the  rank  and  file  of  people  in  any  community,  differ  from 
each  other  in  size,  in  ability  and  capacity  to  produce,  and  in  mo3t 
other  general  features.    To  provide  a  sound  basis  for  discussion  and 
analysis  and  to  obtain  significant  and  useful  information  on  organiza- 
tion, adjustments,  production,  income,  costs,  and  related  factors  on 
farms  in  a  given  area  it  is  first  necessary  to  group  farms  by  type. 
To  provide  useful  information  on  the  economic  well-being  of  farmers  and 
to  make  comparisons  of  farm  organization,  adjustments  and  economic  well- 
being  among  farms  and  farm  groups,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  all  farms 
in  a  rather  wide  range  of  sizes  within  a  given  type.    Each  of  the  farm 
organizations  presented  in  the  discussion  which  follows  is  set  up, 
therefore,  so  in  every  detail  it  is  the  average  of  all  common-sized 
commercial  family-operated  farms  of  that  type  in  a  designated  area.  Each 
changes  in  size  and  constitution  as  the  rank  and  file  of  family-operated 
farms  of  a  given  type  change. 

Each  of  these  farm  units  is  therefore  an  "area-type"  farm 
organization  which  represents  the  great  mass  of  commercial  family-operated 
farms  of  the  respective  type  in  the  area.    In  each  particular,  each  Harea- 
typen  farm  is  the  mean  or  the  average  of  commercial  family-operated  farms 
of  a  given  type,  the  limits  of  which  span  the  practical  range  of  family- 
size  farms  of  the  specified  type  in  the  designated  area.    Some  farms  of 
the  same  type  in  the  designated  area  are  too  large  to  be  considered  family- 
operating  units  and  may  offer  the  operator  more  opportunity  for  his  labor, 
capital,  and  other  resources.    Other  farms  of  this  same  type  in  the  area 
are  too  small  to  be  considered  family-operating  units  and  neither  provide 
the  family  the  opportunity  for  use  of  its  resources  nor  offer  opportunity 
for  adjustments  and  income  equal  to  that  found  on  these  commercial  family- 
operated  farms .    By  excluding  these  extremes  which  represent  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  farms  of  their  respective  types  the  group  is  made 
much  more  uniform,  improving  rather  than  limiting  the  usefulness  of  these 
data.    The  organization  of  the  commercial  family-operated  farm  established 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  present  analysis  thus  may  not  be  exactly  like 
an  individual  farm  of  a  particular  size  and  type. 

Although  each  of  these  family-operated  farms  differs  from  the  other 
in  location,  size,  productiveness,  and  in  many  other  factors,  essentially 
the  same  general  procedures  and  methods  are  used  in  sampling,  collecting, 
assembling,  processing  and  analyzing  the  data  for  them  all.    This  permits 
direct  comparison  among  the  farms  of  many  items  of  information. 
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This  report  does  not  give  all  the  details  and  analyses  on  these  common 
family-operated  farms  (intensive  analyses  of  these  data  are  planned  for  sub- 
sequent reports)  nor  does  it  represent  completely  and  with  finality  all  the 
agriculture  in  the  respective  areas.    Information  on  other  sizes  and  types  of 
farms  is  desirable  before  a  more  complete  analyses  of  the  agriculture  can  be 
made. 

To  permit  certain  analyses  that  are  necessary  for  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  operations  and  returns  of  farms  and  to  provide  an  insight  into 
the  distribution  of  income  among  farms  by  type  for  specific  research  and 
administrative  purposes,  plans  were  made  for  obtaining  and  analyzing  data  for 
two  or  three  different  sizes  of  farms  in  addition  to  the  "area-type11  far*  in 
each  of  the  areas  represented  in  figure  1«    These  nsize~typen  farms  represent 
common  family-sized  farms;  sometimes  near  the  lower,  the  middle,  or  the  upper 
family-size  units.    The  farm  size  and  the  farm  organization  on  the  "size-type" 
farms  remain  comparatively  fixed  or  at  most  vary  within  narrow  limits. 

The  area-type  farms  give  important  information  on  costs  of  production, 
prices,  yields,  production,  tenure,  indebtedness,  income,  and  expense  on  the 
rank  and  file  of  family- op era ted  farms  and  they  provide  a  direct  measure  for 
comparison  among  farms  in  different  areas.    In  addition  the  analyses  of  the 
"Bize-typeH  farms  yields  information  pertaining  to  the  organization,  operation, 
income  and  related  data  on  a  specific  size  and  type  of  farm  but  makes  no  at- 
tempt (as  do  the  "area-type"  farms)  to  measure  change,  in  size  of  farm  and 
organization  or  to  explain,  or  compare  with  other  areas  the  income  and 
economic  well-being  of  families  in  general  operating  farms  of  a  given  type. 

The  same  general  methods  and  procedures  of  sampling,  collecting,  sum- 
marizing and  analyzing  the  data  have  been  employed  alike  on  area-type  and 
size-type  farms.    Summarization  has  already  begun  on  the  size-type  farms  in 
some  areas  but  only  the  initial  groundwork  of  obtaining  the  data  has  been 
performed  in  other  areas. 

It  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  this  project  is  not  designed  to 
analyze  and  represent  farm  operations  and  incomes  for  entire  type-of- farming 
areas.    This  is  done  only  when  a  particular  type  of  farm  is  predominant  and 
fully  representative  of  the  particular  type-of  -farming  area.    This  project  is 
designed  rather  to  study,  analyze,  and  represent  farming  operations  on  family- 
operated  farms  by  size  and  type.    Areas  are  selected  for  study  where  a 
particular  type  of  farm  is  common  even  though  other  types  of  farms  may  often 
be  found  in  the  same  area.    As  the  farms  for  study  are  selected  by  type  this 
does  not  reduce  or  impair  in  any  way  the  usefulness  or  representativeness  of 
the  analyses.    Figure  1,  therefore,  shows  the  location  of  types  of  farms  con- 
sidered in  this  report  and  under  study.    It  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
representing  all  types  of  farms  in  any  area  or  as  showing  areas  represented  by 
types  of  farms  studied. 

The  project  is  designed  to  yield  current  information  as  well  as  an 
historical  picture.    It  is  a  moving  picture  to  a  certain  extent  showing  changes 
in  farm  adjustments,  production,  practices,  mechanization,  labor  utilization, 
income,  prices,  costs,  and  related  data  on  commercial  family- ope rated  farms, 
and  their  effects  on  the  economic  well-being  of  farm  families.    In  addition  to 
including  new  types  and  sizes  of  farms  as  resources,  personnel,  and  time 
permit;  the  information  on  each  farm  in  the  project  will  be  kept  current.  As 
the  number  of  farms  is  increased  and  as  the  series  on  each  farm  grows  in 
length,  the  data  will  become  more  useful  and  valuable  for  analyzing  the 
operations  of  various  farmers,  and  for  measuringv  and  appraising  the  economic 
well-being  of  farm  families. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  TERMS  USED 


Although  the  analyses  of  typical  farms  (as  the  term  is  here 
used)  are  made  in  considerable  detail,  a  concerted  effort  has  been 
made  to  use  accepted  farmHaanagement  terms  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
sistent and  are  practical  for  these  purposes*    The  procedure  employed 
(in  addition  to  assaying  and  evaluating  the  organisation,  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  income  of  the  entire  farm  operating  unit  regardless  of 
ownership )  is  designed  to  evaluate  and  appraise  the  equity  of  the 
operator,  the  mortgagor,  and  the  landlord,  to  estimate  their  shares  of 
farm  income,  and  to  appraise  and  allocate  farm  income  to  resources 
(capital,  land,  and  labor  including  management)*    (See  Examples-  Farm- 
income  statement,  typical  farms)* 

To  clarify  matters,  where  departures  from  some  generally'  accepted 
meanings  of  terms  has  been  necessary,  a  brief  discussion  is  given*  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  items  to  which  these  terms  apply, and 
which  are  given  in  the  tables  and  figures  that  follow,  are  on  a  per  farm 
basis  and  are  limited  to  commercial  family-operated  farms  of  a  given 
type. 

Sise,  Investment,  and  Income 

In  order  to  study  and  appraise  fully  the  income,  costs  of  produc- 
tion, and  productiveness  of  farms  from  year  to  year,  analyses  and 
comparisons  within  the  farm-operating  unit  and  among  faros  of  different 
types  are  necessary*    To  provide  direct  means  of  comparison,  the  infor- 
mation on  all  farms  was  first  summarized  on  an  operating  unit  basis 
regardless  of  ownership  or  property  rights*    The  terms  which  appear  under 
this  caption  (exclusive  of  rent  and  interest  paid  by  the  farm  operator 
and  operator's  income)  apply  to  the  entire  farm-operating  unit* 

Total  land  in  farmt-  The  sum  of  total  acres  in  crops  plus  acres 
of  failure  or  abandoned  farm  land,  fallow,  idle,  pasture,  woodland, 
wasteland,  house  yards,  barnyards,  feed  lots,  roads,  lanes  and  fences, 
operated  under  one  unit  from  a  given  farmstead  and  with  a  given  set  of 
machinery  and  equipment*  Land  that  is  rented  from  others  and  operated 
in  this  unit  is  included.  Land  on  which  more  than  one  crop  is  grown 
during  the  year  is  included  once  only* 

Proportion  rented i-  The  sum  of  the  acreages  rented  from  others  by 
part  owners  and  tenants  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  total  land  (both 
owned  and  rented)  in  typical  family-operated  farms*    It  thus  becomes 
the  proportion  of  all  land  rented  from  others  rather  than  the  proportion 
of  farms  rented* 

Cropland  harvested  i-  The  land  from  which  cultivated  crops  were 
harvested;  land  from  which  hay  (including  wild  hay)  was  harvested;  and 
land  in  fruits,  vegetables,  and  truck*    Where  two  or  more  crops  were 
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FARM- INCOME  STATEMENT  -  TTPICAL  FARMS 


1.  CASH  RECEXPTSi  ' 

2.  Crops  $3,978 

5.       livestock   1,929 

4.  Livestock  products   600 

5.  Government  payments  and  ids  eel  lan  eons    417 

6.  Total  $6,924 

7.  CASH  EXPENDITURES} 

8.  Labor  hired   $  184 

9*      Crop  and  livestock  expense  •   2S0 

10*      Machinery  and  power  (incl.  farm  share  of  auto)  •   391 

11.  Building  repair  and  replacement  (excl.  dwelling)  ••••••••••••••  204 

12.  Miscellaneous   140 

13.  Taxes  •   100 

14.  Total  •  o.  $1,971 

15.  MET  CASH  INCOME   $4,953 

16.  PERQUISITES t 

17.  Food  (used  for  human  consumption  on  farms  where  produced)  •••••  $  248 

18.  Fuel   0 

19*       House  rental  (gross  rental,  $271)  -  (depreciation,  $75)  .......  196 

20.  Total  value  of  perquisites   ••••••  ....••••••$  444° 

21.  NET  CHANGE  IN  IN VW TORT  $1,537 

22.  NET  FARM  INCOME  $6,954 


23.  Rent  and  mortgage  interest  paid  $1,788 

24.  Operator's  net  farm  income  •  $5,146 

25.  Operator's  net  cash  farm  Income   $5.111 

ALLOCATION  OF  NET  FARM  INCOME 

26.  XAND  AND  CAPITAL  $2,841 

27.  Gross  rental  value  of  land  and  buildings  $5,025 

28.  Total  land  and  building  expense  1/   543 

29*      Net  rent  on  land  and  buildings   $2,478 

50,      Interest  on  machinery,  livestock,  feed,  and  supplies   $  568 

31.  OPERATOR  AND  FAMILY  XABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT   $4,093 

52.      Unpaid  family  labor  (at  hired  labor  rates)   $  355 

35.      Return  to  operator  and  management   •••••••  $5,740 


34~I      Amount  paid  for  labor  hired  •••   $  184 

35.  -  RETURN  TO  ALL  IABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT   $4,277 

36.  TOTAL  HOEJRS  OF  IABOR  USED   4,110 

37.  RETURN  PER  HOUR  TO  ALL  IABOR  $  1.04 


1/  Real  estate  taxes  and  depreciation  on  buildings  including  dwellings. 


harvested  in  1  year  from,  the  same  acreage,  such  acreage  was  Included 
only  once  in  the  acreage  of  cropland  harvested*    However,  the  acreage 
and  the  total  quantity  of  each  crop  harvested  were  ascertained  and 
credited  to  production* 

Total  labor  usedt-  The  total  hours  of  aan  labor  required  under 
given  standards  of  performance  with  methods  and  types  of  power  and 
equipment  used  on  the  farms  in  the  production,  harvesting,  and  mar- 
keting of  crops  and  livestock;  in  the  maintenance  and  management  of 
pastures;  and  in  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  machinery,  equipment, 
buildings,  fences  and  Improvements,  including  dwellings* 

labor  blredt-  The  total  hours  of  labor  that  was  hired  during 
the  year  and  for  which  wages  were  paid*  It  does  not  include  family 
labor  for  which  no  cash  wages  were  paid* 

Total  investments'-  The  estimated  current  value  (January  1)  on 
the  typical  farm  of  land,  buildings,  and  improvements,  including  dwell- 
ing; machinery  and  equipment;  livestock;  and  crops,  feed,  seeds,  and 
supplies* 

Cash  receipts  t«»  The  total  amount  of  cash  received  during  the 
calendar  year  from  the  sale  of  crops,  livestock,  and  livestock  products, 
and  from  Government  payments*   All  current  marketings  are  included 
whether  produced  during  the  year  or  from  inventories  on  hand  January  1* 

Cash  expenditures  i-  The  total  cash  paid  during  the  calendar  year 
for  commodities  and  services  used  in  production  including  all  cash 
payments  for  feed,  seeds,  and  fertilisers;  livestock  and  livestock  equip- 
ment and  supplies;  machinery  and  equipment  purchases,  repairs,  replace- 
ments, and  operations;  repair  and  upkeep  of  farm  buildings  excluding 
dwelling;  custom  work  and  hired  labor;  and  taxes,  telephone,  electricity, 
and  miscellaneous  items*    Rent  and  interest  payments  and  additions  to 
capital  such  as  purchases  of  additional  land  and  buildings  are  not  in- 
cluded under  cash  expenditures*    Only  part  of  the  cash  expenditures  of 
operating  the  farm  automobile  is  included  in  cash  expenditures;  the 
remaining  portion  is  charged  to  the  personal  account  of  the  operator* 
The  portion  of  the  automobile  expenditure  charged  to  the  farm  business 
differs  among  regions* 

Value  of  perquisites  t-  The  value  at  current  farm  prices  of  all 
meats  and  meat  animals,  livestock  products,  vegetables,  fruits,  cereals, 
fuel  and  wood,  consumed  during  the  calendar  year  by  members  in  the  farm 
households  on  farms  where  produced,  plus  a  nominal  rental  on  farm 
dwelling*    The  annual  rental  of  the  farm  dwelling  is  estimated  at  12  per- 
cent of  the  current  value  of  the  dwelling*    This  approxiwatee  estimated 
rental  rates  of  similar  dwellings  and,  over  the  long  run,  it  compares 
closely  with  the  total  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  farm  dwelling;  it 
varies  less  from  year  to  year  than  does  the  cost* 


Net  change  in  inventory*-  This  reflects  primarily  the  change 
during  the  calendar  year  in  quantity  of  assets*    Gain  or  loss  of 
income  solely  from  changes  in  prices  of  fixed  and  working  assets  is 
avoided  by  revaluing  the  beginning  inventory  of  working  assets  at 
year-end  prices  and  excluding  changes  in  land  and  building  values 
(fixed  assets)  from  consideration  in  inventory  (except  for  purposes 
of  estimating  investment)*    Current  assets  are  not  revalued,  on  the 
assumption  that  they  are  intended  for  sale,  are  readily  salable  at  a 
market  price,  and  in  large  part  are  disposed  of  during  the  year*  The 
difference  between  current  cash  expenditures  for  machinery  and  current 
year  depreciation  appears  here  as  an  inventory  change*    Net  farm  income 
then  reflects  depreciation  on  working  capital  and  farm  buildings  as  an 
operating  expense* 

Net  farm  income i~  The  annual  return  including  change  in  inventory 
and  estimated  value  of  perquisites  to  the  operator  for  his  labor  and 
management,  to  the  unpaid  members  of  the  household  for  services  rendered 
on  the  farm  during  the  calendar  year,  and  to  total  farm  investment  regard- 
less of  ownership*    In  terms  of  the  previous  criteria  it  is  net  cash  farm 
income  plus  value  of  perquisites  and  net  change  in  inventory* 

Rent  and  interest  paid  by  operator i-  The  total  weighted  average 
value  of  rent  (cash,  cash-share,  crop-share,  and  livestock-share  rentals) 
paid  to  landlords  by  farm  operators  plus  interest  paid  by  farm  operators 
on  their  mortgage  indebtedness*    It  is  that  portion  of  net  farm  income 
which  goes  to  persons  other  than  the  farm  family*   Rent  paid  is  the  total 
rental  value  of  the  farm  calculated  as  the  weighted  average  of  rental 
payments  under  common  rental  arrangements  minus  the  landlord's  share  of 
crop  and  livestock  production  expenses,  real  estate  taxes,  and  building 
depreciation,  multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  land  in  the  typical  farm 
that  is  rented*    Interest  is  the  average  amount  of  interest  paid  during 
the  year  by  the  operator  to  mortgagors* 

Operator* s  net  farm  income i-  The  annual  return,  including  inven- 
tory change  and  estimated  value  of  perquisites,  to  the  operator  for  his 
labor  and  management  and  return  on  his  investment,  and  to  unpaid  members 
of  the  farm  household  for  services  rendered  on  the  farm  during  the 
calendar  year* 

Operator's  net  cash  farm  income i-  Cash  receipts  from  farming  minus 
the  operator's  cash  farm  expenditures  for  commodities  and  services  used  in 
production  including  operator's  cash  outlays  for  feeds,  seeds,  and  ferti- 
lizers; livestock  and  livestock  equipment  and  supplies;  machinery  and 
equipment  purchases,  repairs,  replacements,  and  operations;  repair  and 
upkeep  of  farm  buildings  excluding  dwelling;  custom  work  and  hired  labor; 
and  taxes,  telephone,  electricity,  and  miscellaneous  items;  and  including 
rent  and  interest  paid  by  the  operator* 
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Allocation  of  Net  Farm  Income 

Net  farm  Income  Includes  return  to  the  operator  for  hie  labor 
and  management ,  to  the  unpaid  members  of  the  family  for  services  * 
rendered,  and  to  capital  invested  in  land  and  buildings  and  in  working 
assets;  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  some  division  or  allo- 
cation of  net  farm  income  to  obtain  net  return  to  capital  and  labor, 
including  management*    It  seems  superficial  and  impossible  to  differ- 
entiate between  operator's  labor  and  operator's  management  on  a  typical 
family-operated  farm;  no  attempt  is  made  to  do  so  in  this  report*  any 
reference  to  operator's  labor  here  also  implies  management* 

Land  and  buildings i*»  The  amount  of  the  net  farm  income  that  is 
allocated  as  a  return  for  the  use  of  land  and  buildings  on  all  typical 
farms,  except  that  for  dairy  farms  in  southern  Wisconsin  and  central 
New  York  is  allocated  on  the  basis  of  net  rentals  that  could  reasonably 
be  expected  should  the  land  and  buildings  be  rented  out  as  an  alternative 
to  the  owner  himself  operating  the  farm*   Net  rental  value  of  land  and 
buildings  for  a  particular  type  of  farm  is  obtained  by  subtracting  from 
total  rental  value  of  the  typical  farm  under  common  rental  arrangements 
in  the  area,  the  landlord's  share  of  production  expenses  under  that 
arrangement,  each  weighted  by  the  proportion  of  land  in  farms  of  that  type 
rented  in  the  respective  manner  in  the  area* 

In  southern  Wisconsin  and  central  New  York  dairy  areas,  where 
little  land  is  rented  on  other  than  a  livestock-crop  share  basis,  a  return 
to  land  and  buildings  based  on  interest  rates  on  farm-mortgage  holdings 
of  similar  character  seemed  to  be  most  appropriate*    The  return  to  land 
and  buildings  on  these  tiro  dairy  farms,  therefore,  is  the  farm  mortgage 
interest  rate  on  similar  holdings  in  the  respective  areas  multiplied  by 
the  current  investment  in  land  and  buildings  on  the  respective  typical 
farm* 

Working  assets  i-  The  amount  of  net  farm  income  allocated  to 
working  assets  (machinery,  equipment,  livestock,  crops,  feeds,  seeds, 
and  supplies)  is  based  on  weighted  average  interest  rates  charged  by 
commercial  banks  and  Federal  agencies  on  short-term  loans  in  the  respec- 
tive regions*    The  allocation  of  income  to  working  assets  is  thus  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  investment  in  these  assets  on  January  1  by  the 
respective  interest  rate* 

Operator  and  family  labors-  The  return  to  operator  and  family  for 
labor  and  management  is  that  portion  of  net  farm  income  that  remains 
after  returns  to  land  and  buildings  and  to  working  assets  have  been 
allocated  in  the  above  manner* 

Operator's  labor:-  Return  to  operator  for  his  labor  and  manage- 
ment is  that  portion  of  net  farm  income  remaining  after  returns  to  land 
and  buildings  and  to  working  assets  have  been  allocated  in  the  way 
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described  and  allowances  have  been  made  for  the  remuneration  of  unpaid 
family  labor  evaluated  at  hired  laborer's  wage  rates  without  board* 
It  can  be  calculated  directly  by  subtracting  the  payment  to  unpaid 
members  of  the  farm  family  as  derived  above  from  return  to  operator  and 
family  labor* 

All  labor:»  The  return  to  all  labor  is  the  remuneration  for  all 
labor  and  management  used  in  production  on  the  typical  farm  with  due 
allowance  for  return  to  capital  invested  and  all  production  expenses 
exclusive  of  labor  and  management*    It  is  readily  obtained  by  adding 
expenditures  for  hired  labor  to  the  return  to  operator  and  family  labor* 

Percentage  return  to  investment  t-  The  rate  of  annual  return  to 
operator  and  landlord  on  each  dollar  invested  in  the  business  of  the 
typical  farms  as  of  January  1*    It  is  obtained  directly  by  dividing 
return  to  investment  in  land  and  buildings  and  working  assets  as  defined 
above  by  total  investment  in  farm  assets  and  expressing  the  resulting 
ratio  in  percentage  terms* 

Return  per  hour  to  all  labor  usedi-  The  return  to  all  labor  is  the 
amount  of  money  and  money  equivalent  available  (includes  perquisites  and 
credits  in  inventories)  for  the  payment  for  all  hired  labor,  unpaid  family 
labor  and  operator  labor  and  management  used  in  production  on  the  farm 
after  production  expenditures  other  than  labor  have  been  met  and  appropriate 
credit  has  been  made  for  the  use  of  capital  (land,  buildings,  equipment, 
livestock,  feeds  and  supplies)  employed  In  the  farm  business*    It  is 
obtained  directly  by  dividing  returns  to  "all  labor"  by  "total  labor  used*" 


Index  Numbers  of  Production,  Costs,  and  Returns 

An  integral  part  of  this  project  is  the  developing  and  constructing 
of  several  series  of  index  numbers  to  give  summary  measures  of  changes 
in  several  items  and  to  permit  and  facilitate  direct  comparisons  of  produc- 
tion, prices,  and  costs*    Important  factors  in  explaining,  measuring,  and 
comparing  incomes  are  changes  in  production  and  changes  in  the  amounts  of 
land,  labor,  and  capital  that  are  employed  and  the  effectiveness  with  which 
they  are  utilised  in  production,  and  changes  in  prices  and  cost  relation- 
ships* 

Production  and  income  have  Increased  on  nearly  all  farms  in  recent 
years,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  have  risen  and  the  causes  for  the 
increase  differ  materially  from  farm  to  farm*    Some  farmers  have  increased 
production  by  operating  more  land,  keeping  more  livestock,  buying  more 
feed,  and  hiring  more  labor*    Other  farmers  have  increased  production  with 
substantially  less  labor  by  buying  more  machinery  and  equipment,  and  by 
operating  more  land*    In  some  instances  substantial  reductions  have  been 
made  in  costs  of  production  whereas  in  others  costs  have  changed  very  little* 
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To  provide  a  direct  Mans  of  measuring  the  effect  of  produc- 
tion, farm  practices,  methods  of  production,  mechanisation,  prices, 
costs,  and  related  factors  upon  farm  income  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  farm  families,  each  item  of  expense  and  income  (including 
perquisites  and  changes  in  inventory)  was  assigned  weights  and  then 
all  were  appropriately  combined  into  a  series  of  index  numbers* 
Price's  received  and  prices  paid  by  operators  of  typical  farms  were 
each  respectively  weighted  by  the  quantity  of  the  particular  item 
sold  or  purchased  on  a  particular  farm*    The  formulae  are  weighted 
aggregates  of  actual  prices  and  quantities*    The  formula  for  income 
or  value  1st  gq^  pp  for  quantity  or  production,  I31P0J  *nd  for 

£<!o  Po  Po 
price,  £3xJPtJ  where  p^  and      are  current-year  prices  and  quanti- 

£*LPo 

ties,  and  pQ  and  q^  are  weighted  average  prices  and  quantities  respec- 
tively in  the  base  years*    In  most  instances,  weighted  average  prices 
and  quantities  for  the  period  1955-59  were  employed  as  base  weights* 

Daring  the  first  5  years  of  the  16-year  period  (1950-45)  covered 
in  this  report  a  major  depression  occurred;  during  the  first  10  years 
several  localised  droughts  and  two  general  droughts  occurred)  and 
during  the  last  5  years  an  unparalleled  World  War  occurred*    The  period 
1955-59  gave  a  suitable  base  for  prices  on  nearly  all  farms  but  pro- 
duced a  very  unsatisfactory  base  for  crop  yields,  crop  and  livestock 
production,  and  income  on  most  farms*    The  5-year  period  1957-41  yielded 
a  fairly  reasonable  base  for  production  on  some  farms,  but  was  too  low 
on  some  farms  and  too  high  on  others*   Any  appropriate  base  period  for 
prices  seemed  to  be  unreasonable  as  a  base  for  production  and  income* 
Any  period  that  seemed  appropriate  for  production  and  income  on  typical 
farms  in  one  area  gave  un comparable  results  in  other  areas* 

The  period  1950-44— though  it  contained  the  depression,  droughts, 
and  the  war— gave  reasonable  average  values  for  crop  yields,  crop  and 
livestock  production,  mechanisation,  price,  income,  and  related  items* 
Index  numbers  are  available  for  a  large  number  of  items  not  presented  in 
this  report*    The  index  numbers  for  a  few  selected  items,  the  terms  of 
which  are  discussed  here,  are  presented  on  1950-44  =  100  in  the  following 
section  and  on  1955-59  =  100  in  the  last  section* 

Gross  income t-  Includes  total  cash  receipts,  Government  payments, 
perquisites,  and  net  change  in  inventory  of  crops  and  livestock*  The 
price  of  feeder  livestock  is  not  considered  a  part  of  gross  income  on 
farms  where  bought* 

Total  product! on t-  Includes  all  products  sold,  consumed  and  held 
in  inventories  on  the  farm,  plus  farm  produced  power,  minus  feed,  seed, 
and  livestock  purchased.    It  thus  represents  the  total  quantity  of 
products  produced  during  the  year  on  the  typical  farm* 
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Production  per  boar  of  man  labor  i-  "Total  production"  divided  by  total 
hours  of  nan  labor*  It  represents  the  total  physical  output  for  each  hour  of 
man  labor  used  in  production* 

Operating  expense  per  unit  of  product! out-  "Cash  expenditures"  plus  net 
depreciation  incurred  in  the  production  of  each  unit  of  product*    Land  and 
buildings ,  working  capital,  and  operator  and  unpaid  family  labor  charges  are  not 
included  in  operating  expense* 

Total  cost  per  unit  of  production:-  Total  farm  expense  including  cash 
operating  expense,  net  depreciation,  and  imputed  return  to  operator  and  family 
labor  and  investment  incurred  in  the  production  of  each  unit  of  product*  Alge- 
braically it  is  "cash  expenditures"  plus  net  depreciation  and  imputed  return  to 
operator  and  family  labor  and  to  investment*  divided  by  total  gross  production* 
Total  gross  production  here  is  the  sum  of  all  products  sold,  consumed,  and  held 
in  inventories  on  the  farm* 

Total  input  per  unit  of  production »-  The  total  cost  (excluding  changes  in 
prices)  of  producing  each  unit  of  product*   Algebraically  It  is  the  sum  of  all 
items  or  units  produced,  each  multiplied  by  its  respective  base  price,  divided  by 
the.  sum  of  all  items  used  in  production,  each  multiplied  by  its  respective  base 
price;  the  base  period  is  the  same  for  both  numerator  and  denominator*    In  other 
words,  it  is  "Total  cost  per  unit  of  production"  as  given  above,  adjusted  for 
changes  in  price*   All  costs  have  been  adjusted  for  change  in  price  level  and 
thus  the  ratio  of  Input  per  unit  of  production  or  output  becomes  a  measure  of 
efficiency  in  production* 

Quantity  of  power  and  machinery  usedt-  Includes  tractors,  trucks,  machinery 
and  equipment,  farm-produced  power,  and  farm  share  of  automobile,  each  reduced  to 
its  respective  average  value  In  1950  and  weighted  accordingly  by  the  number  of 
items*    It  represents  the  combined  amount  of  machinery,  equipment,  and  power  on  the 
farm  at  1955-59  average  values* 

Prices  received  for  products  soldi-  Refers  to  the  weighted  aggregates  of 
actual  prices  received  for  all  products  sold  by  producers  on  typical  farms*    It  is 
the  sum  of  the  prices  received  for  each  item  sold  in  the  current  year  weighted  by 
the  respective  quantity  of  the  product  sold  in  the  same  year  divided  by  the  sum  of 
the  weighted  base  year  (1955-59)  prices  received  for  each  item  sold  weighted  by  the 
respective  quantity  of  the  product  sold  in  the  current  year* 

Prices  paid  including  wages  to  hired  labor  t-  Refers  to  the  weighted  aggre- 
gates of  actual  prices  paid  by  operators  of  typical  farms  for  all  goods  and  services 
used  in  production  and  maintenance*    It  Is  the  sum  of  current-Tear  prices  paid, 
including  wages,  each  weighted  by  the  quantity  of  the  respective  commodities  or 
services  bought  in  the  same  year,  and  divided  by  the  sum  of  base  year  (1955-59) 
prices  paid  for  each  item  purchased  weighted  by  the  amount  of  goods  and  services 
bought  in  the  current  year*    The  formula  for  both  prices  paid  and  prices  received 
is  t  gq^  p^,  p^  and  q^  being  prices  and  quantities  respectively  in  the  current  year, 

*Ql  P0 

and  p0  being  weighted  average  prices  in  the  base  period,  1955-59* 


COMPARISON  OF  SELECTED  ITEMS  ON  TYPICAL  FARMS 


This  section  presents  In  graphical  and  tabular  form  the  infor- 
mation on  crop  yields,  production,  production  costs,  production 
efficiency,  income,  distribution  of  income,  and  price  and  cost  relation- 
ships on  all  typical  farms  considered  in  this  report*    It  shows  in 
considerable  measure  the  effects  of  changes  in  farm  production,  mechani- 
zation, practices,  prices,  and  costs  on  the  returns  to  farm  families 
operating  each  of  the  types  of  farms* 

It  shows  that  annual  earnings  of  farm  families  decline  in  periods 
of  low  production  and  low  prices  and  rise  during  periods  of  high  prices 
and  increased  production  regardless  of  the  type  of  farm*;  but  the  extent 
to  which  earnings  decline  and  increase  differs  on  each  farm*    Some  farm 
operators—because  of  their  favorable  situations  with  regard  to  climate, 
soils,  and  topography,  and  the  combination  of  enterprises  they  operate— 
hare  maintained  production  and  income  fairly  well  through  bad  years  and 
good  years*    Other  farm  operators  were  pressed  so  hard  and  so  long  during 
the  depression  and  droughts  in  the  1950*8  that  they  were  forced  to  liqui- 
date breeding  herds  on  an  unprecendented  scale  and  thus  were  unable  to 
take  full  advantage  of  high  prices  and  flush  conditions  during  the  war 
that  has  just  ended*   Still  other  farm  operators  have  had  so  little  capi- 
tal and  equipment  available  that  they  could  not  do  much  more  than  hold 
their  own  at  any  time* 

Incomes  of  dairy  farmers  in  general  have  varied  less  than  incomes 
of  most  farmers  because  conditions  fluctuate  less  on  dairy  farms*  Typical 
dairy  farms  considered  in  this  report  are  fairly  well  balanced  so  far  as 
feed  and  labor  are  concerned*   Extensive  increases  In  the  dairy  enterprise 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  additional  outlays  for  equipment,  feed,  and 
labor  which  are  some  of  the  more  expensive  items*    Grain  farmers  who  are 
well  situated,  on  the  other  hand,  can  alter  their  farming  program  fairly 
quickly  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  situations*    Labor-saving  equipment 
and  mechanical  power  and  equipment  for  large-scale  operations  have  been 
available  to  them*    In  1940-44,  operating  expenses  per  dollar  of  income  on 
some  grain  farms  were  as  little  as  20  cents,  compared  with  70  cents  in  the 
early  1950' s.    Operating  expenses  per  dollar  of  income  were  higher  and  the 
reduction  was  less  in  recent  years  on  livestock  farms  than  on  grain  farms* 
In  1940-44  operating  expense  per  dollar  of  income  on  livestock  farms  was 
around  55  cents,  about  half  what  it  was  in  the  early  thirties*  Economies 
in  the  use  of  labor  have  been  greater  on  grain  farms* 

Many  of  these  relationships  are  shown  in  the  tables  and  figures 
that  follow*    Detailed  analyses  and  discussions  of  these  relationships  are 
held  for  later  presentation* 
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FARM  EARNINGS 

OPERATOR'S  NET  FARM  INCOME.  TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED 
FARMS.  BY  TYPE,  1930-45 


DOLLARS 
( THOUSANDS ) 


1934 


*  SPUING  WHEAT  AREA 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


1938 


1942         1930        1934        1938        1942  1946 


A  WINTER  WHEA  T  AREA 


DATA  FOR  194S  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


NIC.  41745 


3UREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  2.-  Annual  earnings  of  farm  families  follow  the  same  general  pattern  regardless  of  the  type  of  farm* 
Farmers  have  more  money  to  spend  when  business  is  good,  employment  high,  and  factory  payrolls  large*  But 
they  are  poor  customers  when  city  workers  become  unemployed  and  reduce  their  purchases  of  farm  products* 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

OPERATING  EXPENSE,  RENT  AND  INTEREST  PAID,  AND  OPERATOR'S  NET  FARM  INCOME, 
TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  FARMS,.  BY  TYPE,  1930-45 
(  PERCENT  OF  GROSS  FARM  INCOME  ) 
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1930  1935  1940      1930  1935  1940      1930  1935  1940  1945 


O.  S.  DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE  NEC  45746      BUREAU    OF   AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Figure  3»-  Farmers  really  feel  the  pinch  when  farm  prices  are  falling  for  the  prices  of  things  they  have 
to  buy  lag  behind  and  operating  expenses  take  a  larger-than-usual  share  of  total  income.    Most  rental 
arrangements  are  on  a  share  basis.    As  a  result,  the  portion  of  gross  income  going  to  landlords  and 
mortgage  holders  varies  directly  with  gross  farm  income. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  PRODUCTION  COSTS  mu$ 

TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  FARMS,  BY  TYPE,  1930-45 
INDEX  NUMBERS  (1930-44  =  100) 
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BUREAU   OF    AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIC* 


Figure  4.-  Operators  of  typical  farms  here  Increased  their  production  SO  to  50  percent  during  the  lajit  16 
years*    Total  cost  per  farm  has  also  Increased  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  production*    Fanners,  In 
general,  are  becoming  more  efficient  producers.    Many  farm  costs  continue  even  though  production  It 
reduced* 
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CROP  YIELDS 

COMBINED  AVERAGE  YIELDS  OF  MAJOR  CROPS,  TYPICAL 
FAMILY-OPERATED  FARMS,  BY  TYPE,  1930-45 
INDEX  NUMBERS  (1930-44=100) 
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•URCAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


figure  5.-  Crop  yields  have  Improved  substantially  and  bare  contributed  materially  to  the  increase  in  total 
production  and  the  output  per  worker.    Improved  varieties,  increased  use  of  fertiliser  and  lima,  land 
selections  for  Important  crops,  improved  production  practices,  soil  conservation  and  weather  have  all 
played  an  important  part*    Yields  are  highly  variable  in  some  areas  and  relatively  stable  in  others* 
They  are  particularly  unpredictable  throughout  the  semi-arid  Great  Plains  region* 
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PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 
PRODUCTION  PER  HOUR  OF  MAN  LABOR  AND  COSTS*  PER  UNIT  OF 
PRODUCTION,  TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  FARMS,  BY  TYPE,  1930-45 
INDEX  NUMBERS  (1930-44  =  100) 
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Figure  6.-  Real  gains  have  been  made  in  production  efficiency  during  the  past  decade.    labor  productivity 

has  increased  generally  and  unit  production  costs  have  been  pushed  steadily  downward.    But  these  gains 

have  not  been  shared  uniformly  by  families  on  all  types  of  farms.  Increased  efficiency  is  essential  to 
improvement  in  the  material  standard  of  farm  living. 
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PRICES  RECEIVED,  AND  PRICES  AND  WAGES  PAID 
TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  FARMS,  BY  TYPE,  1930-45 
INDEX  NUMBERS  (1930-44=100) 
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Figure  7.-  Farm-product  prices  are  highly  responsive  to  changes  in  general  economic  conditions.    Prices  paid 
by  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  more  stable  even  when  wages  paid  hired  labor  are  included.  Corn- 
par  icon  8  of  index  numbers  of  prices  received  and  paid  alone  may  be  misleading  for  they  make  no  allowance 
for  changes  in  quantities  bought  or  sold.. 
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OPERATING  MARGINS 

OPERATING  EXPENSE  PER  DOLLAR  OF  GROSS  FARM  INCOME, 
TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  FARMS,  BY  TYPE,  1930-45 
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Figure  8.-  Low  production  and  low  prices  for  fans  products  both  reduce  the  normal  aargin  of  return  pear  utit 
abore  out-of-pocket  eoeta  as  total  dollar  operating  expanses  do  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year*  fhe 
shaded  area  is  the  part  of  each  dollar  received  by  the  operator  that  is  left  for  Ma  to  pay  rent,  interest, 
debts,  and  to  maintain  and  educate  his  f sally. 
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FARM  OWNERSHIP 

EQUITY  OF  FARM  OPERATORS  IN  THEIR  FARMS, 
TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  FARMS,  BY  TYPE,  1930-45 
( PERCENT  OF  VALUE  OF  LAND  AND  BUILDINGS) 
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Figure  9.-  If  debt  free  owner-opera torship  is  their  goal,  operators  of  these  14  types  of  farms  have  made 
little  progress  toward  it  during  the  last  16  years.    Some  operators  prefer  renting  to  owning,  for  in 
this  way  they  can  use  more  land,  put  more  money  into  livestock  and  machinery,  and  utilize  their  labor 
and  machinery  more  effectively. 
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LOCATION  AND  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
TYPICAL  FAKELY-OFBRATED  FARMS 

The  brief  discussion  regarding  each  of  the  typical  farms 
in  this  section  is  intended  only  to  give  a  minimum  of  detail  on 
the  general  location  and  characteristics  of  the  farm*    It  is 
confined  chiefly  to  a  description  of  the  site  of  farm,  the  crop- 
ping systems,  livestock  enterprises,  use  of  mechanical  equipment 
and  power,  and  the  general  farm  situation,  with  a  minimum  of 
analysis*    The  data  presented  in  the  tables  and  figures  give  some 
of  the  basic  and  general  information  on  farm  organization,  produc- 
tion, oos ts,  and  income  for  the  16-year  period  (1950-45)  and  are 
intended  to  supply  ready  information  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  agriculture  and  agricultural  problems*    Many  of  the  relation- 
ships and  trends  brought  out  in  the  data  will  be  readily  understood 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  typical  farms  in  the  various 
areas* 

Intensive  analyses  of  these  data  are  planned  for  subsequent 
reports* 


Location  and  general  characteristics  of  typical  family-operated 
dairy  farms,  central  New  York 

Che  dairy  area  of  central  New  York  is  comprised  of  these  farms 
which  resemble  a  patch-work  quilt  along  the  -valleys  and  slopes  of  the 
northeastern  Appalachian  Plateau  with  its  broad,  rolling-topped  hills 
with  steep  sides  and  numerous  small  valleys  (fig*  1)*    The  soils  are 
light-colored  silts;  some  are  shallow  and  some  have  compact  subsoils* 
The  farms  average  140  acres,  of  which  less  than  40  percent  is  cropland* 
Nearly  80  percent  of  the  cropland  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  hay 
and  silage  for  the  25  dairy  animals  that  are  normally  kept;  17  of  these 
animals  are  usually  cows  each  producing  a  little  less  than  6,000  pounds 
of  milk  annually*    Although  these  farmers  produce  about  all  the  necessary 
roughage  for  their  livestock,  they  buy  practically  all  of  the  concentrate 
feeds*   About  50  percent  of  the  total  cash  expenditures  is  for  the 
purchase  of  feeds* 

Approximately  85  percent  of  the  total  income  on  these  farms  is  from 
the  dairy  enterprise,  of  which  about  70  percent  is  from  the  sals  of  milk 
which  is  marketed  as  fluid  milk  for  retail  trade  in  the  Eastern  market- 
milk  shed*   A  farm  poultry  flock  of  slightly  over  100  layers  is  the  sup- 
plementary enterprise  on  this  farm  and  accounts  for  about  10  percent  of  the 
gross  income*    The  remainder  of  the  income  is  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
some  vegetables  and  fruit* 

In  1950-53  operators  of  these  farms  milked  about  17  cows  obtaining 
a  total  milk  production  of  about  95,500  pounds*    During  the  depression, 
with  its  accompanying  low  prices  for  milk,  these  operators  reduced  the 
number  of  cows  milked  by  about  11  percent*   With  the  onslaught  of  the  war 
and  the  patriotic  cry  for  increased  milk  production  and  the  accompanying 
higher  prices  for  farm  products  these  operators  not  only  increased  the 
number  of  cows  milked  by  about  28  percent,  compared  with  prewar  days,  but 
also  fed  and  selected  for  higher  production*    The  total  production  in 
1941-45  was  118,400  pounds— 35  percent  above  the  prewar  1955-59  production* 
Production  per  cow  was  increased  during  this  period  by  6  percent* 

Dairy  farming,  unlike  grain  farming,  is  a  business  that  cannot  be 
changed  and  shifted  quickly  to  meet  changed  conditions*  Considerable 
year-round  labor  is  required  and  changes  in  labor  requirements  usually 
come  slowly*   About  5,000  hours  of  labor  are  used  each  year  on  each  of  these 
farms;  the  family  labor  is  fully  utilized  all  the  year  and  accounts  for 
about  85  percent  of  the  work*    Production  per  hour  of  man  labor  in  1940-44 
was  16  percent  above  that  in  1950-54*    Much  of  the  increase  was  due  to 
higher  crop  production  mostly  because  of  higher  yields*    Crop  production  in 
1940-44  was  almost  15  percent  above  that  in  1950-54* 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE,  TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  DAIRY  FARMS. 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK,  1930-45 
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Location  and  general  characteristics  of  typical  family- 
operated  dairy  farms,  southern  Wisconsin 

These  farms  practically  blanket  the  Dubuque  Hills  and  Silty 
Drift  Lands  of  southern  Wisconsin,    They  average  about  120  acres 
and ,  in  general,  have  remained  unchanged  in  size  during  the  last 
16  years*   About  60  percent  of  the  farm  land  is  cultivated;  the 
remainder  is  in  fairly  productive  pasture. 

Operators  of  these  farms  have  a  fairly  well-balanced  oper- 
ating unit*    Each  produces  (with  the  exception  of  some  commercial 
mixed  protein  feeds)  about  all  the  concentrate  feeds  and  roughages 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  production  of  livestock,  and 
utilizes  available  family  labor  throughout  the  year*    The  operator 
and  his  family  normally  supply  more  than  80  percent  of  the  labor 
requirements*    Until  recently,  when  wartime  conditions  called  for 
increased  production,  less  than  4  percent  of  total  cash  expenditures 
went  for  hired  labor*    Increased  production  on  dairy  farms,  of 
course,  increases  the  labor  load  and,  as  the  family's  time  was  al- 
ready well  utilized,  labor  had  to  be  hired*    Expenditures  for  labor 
during  1941-45  averaged  16  percent  of  total  cash  expenditures  as 
compared  with  a  little  over  3  percent  for  prewar* 

The  livestock  enterprises  on  these  farms  consist  of  a  dairy 
herd  of  about  15  fairly  high  producing  milk  cows  and  7  or  8  young 
animals  for  replacements;  a  hog  enterprise  netting  about  60,000 
pounds  of  pork  each  year;  and  a  poultry  enterprise  of  approximately 
120  layers* 

Corn  for  grain  and  silage,  small  grains  (mostly  oats)*  and 
hay  each  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  cultivated  acreage*  Pasture 
(mostly  blue-grass)  occupies  about  40  acres* 

Crop  production  has  been  increased  materially  in  recent  years 
on  these  farms*    There  has  been  little  change  in  acreage  of  crops 
but  yields  have  risen*    Crop  yields  on  these  farms  in  1940-44  were 
50  percent  above  those  in  1930-34*    This  increase  in  feed  supplies 
permitted  these  farmers  to  increase  the  production  of  milk,  pork, 
and  poultry*    In  1940-44  milk  production  was  25  percent  above  1950-54) 
pork  production  was  41  percent,  and  poultry  production  was  56  percent 
above  1950-54*   About  65  percent  of  the  total  receipts  on  these  farms 
is  from  the  dairy  enterprise,  20  percent  from  the  hogs,  and  8  percent 
from  poultry* 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE,  TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  DAIRY  FARMS, 
SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN,  1930-45 
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Location  and  characteristics  of  typical  family-operated 
cash-grain  farms,  Corn  Belt 


These  farms  are  predominant  in  the  deep,  rich,  black,  productive 
prairie  soils  of  east-central  Illinois,  north-central  Iowa,  and  eastern 
Nebraska  (fig*  !)•    They  are  among  the  larger  and  more  productive  farms 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  offer  considerable  opportunity  for  the  operators 
labor,  management,  and  capital*    The  total  investment  per  farm  ranged 
from  $20,000  in  1953  to  $47,000  in  1945;  more  than  80  percent  of  this 
investment  is  in  land  and  buildings*    The  land  is  comparatively  level,  is 
productive  and  easily  worked,  and  presents  no  particular  problem  of  soil 
erosion,  particularly  from  the  use  of  intertilled  crops*   A  high  propor- 
tion of  the  land  is  cropped  and  much  of  this  is  in  intertilled  crops* 

The  average  size  of  farm  in  1950  was  200  acres  but  was  increased 
to  250  acres  by  1944*    During  1950-55  these  farms  produced  about  85  acres 
of  com,  65  acres  of  oats,  5  acres  of  soybeans,  and  10  acres  of  hay 
(mostly  clover  and  timothy)*    The  acreage  of  corn  has  remained  about  the 
same  during  the  last  16  year  s  but  the  acreage  of  oats  has  declined  in 
favor  of  soybeans,  and  clover  and  timothy  hay  has  declined  in  favor  of  a 
more  productive  hay  (alfalfa)*   By  1942  the  acreage  of  soybeans  (the 
demand  for  which  was  increased  during  the  war)  had  risen  to  40  acres  and 
now  occupies  as  much  acreage  as  oats*   About  60  percent  of  the  gross  form 
income  on  these  farms  is  from  the  sale  of  crops* 

Although  operators  of  these  farms  sell  considerable  of  their  crops 
directly  for  cash,  they  also  have  substantial  livestock  enterprises  which 
contribute  materially  to  the  income  and  utilize  some  family  labor  that 
would  otherwise  not  be  employed*    They  normally  milk  between  4  and  5 
n&lk-and-beef  cows,  produce  about  10,000  pounds  of  pork,  and  maintain  a 
poultry  flock  of  about  120  layers*    Less  than  15  percent  of  the  total 
labor  used  on  these  farms  is  hired,  mostly  during  the  summer  months* 

Operators  of  these  typical  cash-grain  farms  have  taken  advantage 
of  twentieth-century  technological  developments  that  have  been  adaptable 
to  Corn  Belt  farming  and  are  now  making  extensive  use  of  row-crop 
tractors  and  attachments,  corn  pickers,  combines,  pick-<ip  balers,  hybrid 
seed  corn,  and  improved  varieties  of  other  seeds*    As  a  result,  by 
1940-44  they  had  increased  the  size  of  farm  by  14  percent,  Increased  the 
combined  output  of  crops  and  livestock  by  55  percent,  and  at  the  same 
time  decreased  the  total  hours  of  labor  used  by  11  percent  compared  with 
1950-54*    In  1940-44  the  total  production  per  hour  of  man  labor  was  72 
percent  above  the  1930-54  average*    Total  costs  (excluding  price  change) 
per  unit  of  product  was  decreased  by  56  percent  during  this  period* 
Returns  per  hour  to  all  labor  was  increased  from  7  cents  in  1950«*34  to 
82  cents  in  1940-44* 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE,  TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  CASH 
GRAIN  FARMS,  CORN  BELT,  1930-45 
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Location  and  general  characteristics  of  -typical  family-operated 
hog-beef  fattening  farms,  Corn  Belt 


These  farms  are  found  all  along  the  broad  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Big  Sioux  and  the  Missouri  Rivers  beginning  some  30  miles  north  of 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak,,  and  extending  on  both  sides  of  these  rivers  almost 
to  Topeka,  Kans*  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  in  the  fertile  rolling  loess 
prairies  along  the  Mississippi  River  in  east-central  Iowa  and  west- 
central  Illinois*    Adjacent  to  the  areas  of  these  farms  are  the  cash- 
grain  farms  which  supply  much  of  the  grains  for  fattening  the  livestock 
on  the  hog-beef  fattening  farms.    Local  markets  in  Omaha,  Davenport,  and 
Ottumwa,  as  well  as  the  central  markets  in  Chicago  take  the  livestock 
from  these  farms* 

About  80  percent  of  the  income  on  these  farms  is  from  the  sale  of 
fat  cattle  and  hogs*  These  farmers  breed  and  raise  a  few  cattle  of  their 
own  selection  to  be  fattened  along  with  a  few  feeders  of  the  same  breed, 
which  they  buy  from  nearby  markets*  Hogs  are  run  with  the  cattle  during 
the  fattening  period,  utilizing  feeds  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste* 
Between  17,000  and  18,000  pounds  of  hogs  and  15,000  pounds  of  cattle  are 
sold  annually* 

Although  the  land  is  somewhat  rolling  it  is  managed  and  cropped  in 
such  a  way  that  erosion  is  not  a  serious  problem  and  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil  is  maintained.    About  28  percent  of  the  farm  land  is  in  fairly 
productive  permanent  pasture  and  16  percent  is  in  hay*  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  land  is  in  intertilled  crops — 51  percent  corn  and  2  per- 
cent soybeans*    Extensive  use  of  hybrid  seed  corn  together  with  well- 
planned  crop  rotation  and  intensive  livestock  programs  have  maintained 
crop  yields  at  a  comparatively  high  level* 

These  farms  are  large  enough  and  grow  a  large  enough  acreage  of 
intertilled  crops  to  make  fairly  effective  use  of  mechanical  equipment; 
90  percent  of  the  farms  are  operated  with  row-crop  tractors  and  attach- 
ments*   Extensive  use  is  also  made  of  corn  pickers,  combines,  and  other 
labor-saving  equipment*    Expenditures  for  power  and  nachinery  constitute 
the  largest  single  item  of  expense  on  these  farms* 

With  the  increased  use  of  these  labor-saving  devices,  together  with 
extensive  use  of  hybrid-seed  corn  and  improved  varieties  of  other  crops, 
with  good  management  and  production  practices  and  favorable  weather, 
operators  of  these  farms  increased  their  total  combined  output  of  crops 
and  livestock  in  1940-44  by  46  percent  above  that  of  1950-54,  with  a 
decrease  of  9  percent  in  labor  used*    The  total  output  per  hour  of  man 
labor  in  1940-44  was  67  percent  more  than  the  output  in  1950-54*  Operating 
expense  (total  production  expense  excluding  return  to  operator  and  family 
labor  and  investment)  per  dollar  of  gross  income  was  77  cents  in  1950-54 
compared  with  50  cents  in  1940-44* 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE,  TYPICAL  FAMILY -OPERATED  HOG-BEEF 
FATTENING  FARMS,  CORN  BELT,  1930-45 
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Location  and  characteristics  of  typical  family-operated 
hog-beef  raising  farms,  Corn  Bolt 


These  farms  are  found  mostly  in  the  rolling  terrain  of  the  drift 
hills  and'  flats  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Corn  Belt  proper*  They 
are  situated  in  the  silty  lands  of  west-central  Ohio,  and  central  Indiana, 
and  in  the  loess  flats  and  drift  hills  of  southern  Iowa,  and  northeastern 
Missouri,  and  extending  into  central  Illinois*    They  are  in  one  of  the 
■ore  hazardous  and  less  productive  areas  in  the  Com  Belt  and  have  neither 
offered  the  farm  operators  the  opportunity  for  their  labor  and  capital  nor 
yielded  the  returns  that  many  other  Corn  Belt  farms  hare*    In  1954  average 
crop  production  per  farm  was  as  follows t  Corn,  248  bushels;  oats,  96  bushels; 
and  hay  only  16  tons,  with  a  reduction  of  pasture  and  of  acreage  of  new 
seedings*    This  production  represents  about  20  percent  of  the  normal  grain 
production  and  about  60  percent  of  the  normal  hay  production  on  these  farms* 
Production  5n  1956  was  only  slightly  better* 

As  a  result,  these  farmers  were  forced  to  liquidate  ouch  of  their 
livestock  enterprises*    Hog  numbers  in  1955,  1956,  and  1957  were  about  half 
of  normal*    Milk  cows  were  fed  less  and  production  was  reduced*    It  has 
taken  the  operators  of  these  farms  a  long  time  to  overcome  the  drastic 
effects  of  these  droughts  and  the  forced  liquidation  of  livestock*    It  was 
not  until  1945  that  livestock  enterprises  resumed  pre-drought  proportions* 
Total  production  in  1954-59  was  74  percent  of  the  1940-44  production  and 
87  percent  of  the  1950-44  production*    The  production  in  1954  and  1956  was 
just  half  of  the  1940-44  production* 

The  farms,  although  not  so  small  in  total  acres  are  small  in  many 
respects,  when  compared  with  many  other  Com  Belt  farms*   A  little  over  half 
of  the  farm  land  is  cropped*    Of  this  about  45  percent  is  in  intertilled 
crops*    The  remainder  is  divided  equally  between  small  grains  and  hay* 
Yields  of  corn  and  oats  are  about  80  percent  of  the  average  for  the  Corn 
Belt* 

Because  relatively  few  acres  are  in  cultivation  and  few  acres 
(about  20  percent  of  the  total  farm  land)  are  in  intertilled  crops,  and 
perhaps  because  income  has  been  comparatively  erratic  and  uncertain  on 
these  farms,  the  operators  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  obtain  and  make 
effective  use  of  mechanical  power  and  equipment*    Only  1  in  5  of  these 
farmers  had  tractors  in  1950*    Half  of  them  had-  tractors  in  1944*  Exten- 
sive use  has  not  been  made  of  corn  pickers,  pick-up  balers,  combines,  and 
other  labor-oaving  equipment*    Labor  requirements  have  changed  very  little 
on  these  farms* 

The  income  is  obtained  almost  equally  from  4  sources  with  hogs 
having  a  slight  advantage*    Hogs  contribute  about  28  percent  of  the  gross 
income  with  cattle,  livestock  products,  and  crops  each  contributing  about 
20  percent* 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE,  TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  HOG- BEEF 
RAISING  FARMS,  CORN  BELT.1930-45 
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Figure  15 
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Location  and  general  characteristic*  of  typical  family- 
operated  hog-dairy  farms,  Corn  Belt 


The  hog-dairy  combination  is  common  in  the  rolling  Dubuque  Hills 
along  the  Mississippi  River  in  northeastern  Iowa  and  northwestern 
Illinois |  the  Drift  Prairies  of  northern  Illinois,  northern  Indiana  and 
southern  Michigan  and  in  the  Maumee  lands  of  northwestern  Ohio.  The 
terrain  on  these  farms  ranges  from  level  to  comparatively  rough*   A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  land  is  in  grass  and  hay. 

These  hog-dairy  farms  average  about  140  acres,  of  which  about  45 
percent  is  in  hay  and  pasture,  25  percent  in  small  grains,  and  25  percent 
in  intertilled  crops  (51  acres  of  com  for  grain  and  4  acres  of  corn  for 
silage)*    The  operators  of  these  farms  milk  about  12  fairly  high  producing 
cows,  raise  their  replacements  for  the  dairy  herd,  and  market  between  10 
and  14  thousand  pounds  of  hogs  each  year*   A  poultry  enterprise  of  approx- 
imately 120  layers  supplements  these  enterprises  and  contributes  materially 
to  the  income* 

Hogs  and  dairy,  of  course,  are  the  two  important  enterprises  and 
each  contribute  between  55  and  40  percent  of  the  income*    Some  hay  and 
grains  have  been  sold  in  recent  years,  but  this  is  not  a  common  practice* 
Recent  years  have  been  exceptionally  good  crop  years  and  then  crop  produc- 
tion outran  the  rather  stable  livestock  enterprises. 

These  farms  are  among  the  best  balanced  farms  in  the  Com  Belt  so 
far  as  feed,  livestock,  and  labor  are  concerned*    Crop  and  livestock  pro- 
duction is  well  balanced  and  the  operator's  time  and  family  labor  are  well 
utilised  throughout  the  year*   About  20  percent  of  the  labor  used  on  these 
farms  is  hired*    Increased  efficiencies  in  the  use  of  labor  have  not  been 
nearly  so  pronounced  in  the  livestock  enterprises  (particularly  the  dairy) 
as  in  the  crop  enterprises*    Therefore,  these  farmers  have  not  materially 
reduced  labor  requirements  and  cut  the  amount  of  hired  labor  so  much  as 
the  grain  farmers* 

Because  of  the  favorable  location,  relative  to  precipitation  and 
the  well  adapted  system  of  farming,  the  crop  yields  have  been  maintained* 
Crop  yields  on  these  farms  are  among  the  highest  in  the  Com  Belt*  The 
droughts  of  1954  and  1956  had  much  less  effect  on  the  operations  than  on 
most  farms  throughout  the  Com  Belt*    Com  production  on  these  farms  in 
1954  and  1956  was  about  80  percent  of  normal,  production  of  hay  and  silage 
was  nearly  normal,  and  small-grain  production,  though  reduced  in  1954, 
was  near  normal  in  1956* 

With  increased  use  of  hybrid-seed  com  and  improved  varieties  of 
other  crops,  together  with  more  abundant  rain  and  better  growing  weather 
and  improved  management  practices,  production  on  these  farms  has  been  in- 
creased during  recent  years*    Production  in  1940-44  was  24  percent  above 
that  of  1950-54*    But  hog-dairy  farmers  obtained  this  increased  production 
only  with  increased  labor.    Under  present  conditions  these  farmers  have  too 
few  acres  of  Intertilled  crops  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  labor- 
saving  equipment*    Production  per  hour  of  man  labor  in  1940-44  was  about 
15  percent  more  than  that  of  1950-54* 


JNCOME  AND  EXPENSE,  TYPICAL  FAM  I  LY-  OPERATED  HOG 
DAIRY  FARMS,  CORN  BELT,  1930-45 
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Figure  16 
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Location  and  general  character is tics  of  typical  family-operated, 
spring  wheat-corn-livestock  farms,  Northern  Plains 


These  farms  are  located  in  the  Black  Prairie  lands  of  northeastern 
South  Dakota  and  southeastern  North  Dakota  (fig*  1).    As  they  lie  in  a 
transition  area  between  the  Corn  Belt  on  the  south  and  the  wheat  area  on 
the  north,  they  are  naturally  a  combination  of  these  two  types  of  farming* 

The  farms  average  about  400  acres,  which  is  somewhat  larger  in 
total  acres  than  typical  Corn  Belt  farms  but  smaller  than  the  more  spe- 
cialized wheat  farms.    About  70  percent  of  the  farm  land  is  cultivated; 
the  remainder  is  in  open  pasture* 

Although  wheat  is  their  major  enterprise  considerable  emphasis  is 
placed  on  other  cropping  programs  and  on  livestock  production* 

About  one-third  of  the  cultivated  land  (exclusive  of  summer  fallow) 
is  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  one-third  to  other  small  grains, 
and  one-third  is  divided  equally  between  corn  and  hay* 

Crops  and  livestock  each  contribute  about  50  percent  to  total  income* 
Wheat  contributes  between  25  and  35  percent— more  than  any  other  single 
enterprise*    Feed  demands  are  first  made  on  corn  and  small  grains  other  than 
wheat*    If  these  requirements  are  not  met,  then  wheat  is  fed.    This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  more  cash  receipts  are  from  wheat  than  from  other  grains, 
even  though  the  acreage  and  production  of  other  grains  exceed  those  of 
wheat* 

Operators  of  these  farms  generally  keep  about  20  head  of  cattle 
including  a  milking  herd  of  about  8  cows  each  producing  about  140  pounds 
of  butterfat  annually.    Between  25  and  30  percent  of  the  total  cash  re- 
ceipts comes  from  this  enterprise.    The  normal  inventory  of  hogs  is  about 
20  head,  but  the  drought  in  this  area  during  the  middle  1930' s  practically 
liquidated  this  enterprise*    The  lack  of  feed  (particularly  grain)  not  only 
forced  these  farmers  to  buy  considerable  feeds  and  to  reduce  hog  numbers, 
but  also  forced  them  to  sell  their  hogs  at  light  weights*    Many  hogs  were 
sold  as  feeders  in  1954  and  1935*    Only  4  percent  of  the  cash  receipts  came 
from  hogs  in  1955*    In  1934  about  35  percent  of  the  total  cash  expenditure 
was  for  feed*    It  was  not  until  several  years  later  that  these  farmers  were 
able  to  rebuild  their  hog  enterprises* 

These  factors,  together  with  comparatively  low  prices,  kept  returns 
on  these  farms  at  an  extremely  low  figure  all  during  the  1950's*  During 
the  entire  period  from  1930  to  1940  returns  to  all  labor  on  these  farms 
averaged  less  than  13  cents  per  hour* 
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Location  and  general  characteristics  of  typical  family-operated 
spring  wheat-small  grain-livestock  farms,  Northern  Plains 


These  farms  are  situated  in  the  Black  Prairie  lands  of  northeast 
and  north-central  North  Dakota.    In  1950  they  averaged  about  475  acres* 
Daring  the  depression  and  droughts  that  followed  some  farm  land  was 
abandoned,  and  the  average  size  of  farm  was  reduced  by  about  40  acres* 
Through  the  influence  of  better  cropping  weather,  more  appropriate  farm 
equipment,  and  higher  prices,  during  the  last  few  years  the  average  size 
of  these  farms  increased  and  in  1945  was  525  acres,  85  acres  larger  than 
10  years  earlier*   Approximately  70  percent  of  the  land  is  tilled;  the 
remainder  is  mostly  open  pasture*   Between  40  and  50  percent  of  the  har- 
vested acreage  is  devoted  to  wheat*   From  40  to  50  percent  of  cash  farm 
receipts,  (exclusive  of  Government  payments  which  during  the  droughts 
contributed  about  25  percent  of  the  cash  farm  income)  comes  from  wheat* 
about.  10  acres  of  corn  and  80  acres  of  small  grains  other  than  wheat  are 
normally  produced*   all  the  corn  and  considerable  of  the  small  grains 
(mostly  oats  and  barley)  are  fed  to  the  livestock* 

Operators  of  these  farms  have  never  kept  many  hogs*    Total  produc- 
tion per  farm  has  ranged  from  756  pounds  in  1955  to  4,150  pounds  in  1944* 
The  average  has  been  about  1,800*    The  normal  inventory  of  cattle  is  about 
18  head  on  a  farm  of  which  7  or  8  milk-end-beef  type  cows  are  milked* 
This  limited  dairy  enterprise  has  yielded  a  small  but  comparatively  con- 
stant and  certain  income*   about  55  percent  of  total  cash  receipts  comes 
from  the  livestock  enterprises* 

In  1950  tractors  were  operated  on  about  half  of  these  farms* 
Because  of  the  droughts  and  depression  in  the  early  1950*8  and  the  result- 
ing low  incomes,  purchases  of  tractors  and  other  power  equipment  were 
retarded*   With  improved  conditions  such  purchases  were  increased*  By 
1944  practically  all  of  the  farms  were  operated  with  tractors*   About  12 
percent  of  the  total  farm  investment  is  in  machinery  and  equipment;  75  per- 
cent is  in  land  and  buildings  and  10  percent  is  in  livestock* 

The  total  amount  of  labor  used  each  year  on  these  farms  has  varied 
between  5,000  and  4,000  hours*    Fart  of  this  variation  has  been  due  to 
droughts  and  crop  failures  and  part  to  labor  saving  through  mechanisation* 
A  little  more  than  5,000  hours  of  labor  were  used  in  1954  and  in  1956* 
Less  than  4  percent  of  this  was  hired*    In  1952. and  in  1945  about  4000 
hours  of  labor  were  used  but  total  production  in  1945  was  50  percent  above 
that  of  1952*    Each  year  about  16  percent  was  hired  labor* 

Income  and  costs  have  varied  as  much  as  the  amount  of  labor  used* 
In  1940-44  operator's  net  farm  income  averaged  $5,100  compared  with  $57 
in  1950-54*    Cost  of  production  including  price  change  in  1950-84,  however, 
was  5  percent  above  that  of  1940-44.    Excluding  price  change,  cost  pf 
production  in  1950-64  was  112  percent  above  1940-44* 


INCOME  AND  EXPENSE,  TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  SPRING  WHEAT 
SMALL  GRAIN-LIVESTOCK  FAR  MS,  NORTH  E  R  N  PLAINS,  1930-45 
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Location  and  general  characteristics  of  typical  family-operated 
spring  wheat-roughage-livestook  farms ,  Northern  Plains 


These  farms  are  located  in  the  northeastern  Missouri  Plateau  in 
south-central  North  Dakota  and  north-central  South  Dakota.    This  is  one 
of  the  more  hazardous  farming  areas  in  the  Northern  Plains*  Abandonment 
of  parcels  of  land  and  of  entire  farms  was  prevalent  among  these  farms 
during  the  early  1330*8  and  the  average  size  of  farm  declined  from  575 
acres  in  1950  to  546  acres  in  1955*    Soon  after  1955  the  average  size  of 
farm  was  gradually-  increased.    By  1945  it  was  650  acres.    This  meant  an 
Increase  of  more  than  100  acres  over  1955* 

The  topography  of  these  farms  is  considerably  more  uneven  than 
that  of  the  farms. in  the  plains  immediately  to  the  east.    More  than  half 
of  the  farm  land  is  in  pasture*    Hay  and  pasture  together  utilize  about 
two-thirds  of  the  farm  land*   Wheat  occupies  about  40  percent  of  the  har- 
vested acreage,  com  and  small  grains  (other  than  wheat)  55  percent,  and 
hay  about  25  percent* 

The  major  livestock  enterprise  is  naturally  cattle  to  consume  the 
roughages grown  on  the  farm*    Between  25  and  50  head  of  cattle  are  usually 
kept*   About  10  of  these  animals  are  milked,  each  producing  about  140 
pounds  of  butt erf  at  annually*    Approximately  two-fifths  of  the  cash  re- 
ceipts are  obtained  from  the  cattle  enterprise  and  around  half  of  this  is 
from  the  sale  of  livestock  products* 

The  effects  of  the  droughts  and  depression  were  more  drastic  and 
prolonged  on  these  farms  than  on  any  others  under  consideration*    Net  cash 
farm  income  for  the  10-year  period  1951-40  averaged  only  $215,  and  much 
of  this  is  attributed  to  a  liquidation  of  livestock  (because  of  feed 
shortages)  and  to  Government  payments*    About  24  percent  of  the  cash  re- 
ceipts was  from  Government  payments  during  the  first  8  years  (1933-40) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  program*   About  40  percent  of  total  cash 
receipts  is  normally  from  wheat,  but  in  1957  no  wheat  was  sold.    A  little 
over  4  percent  of  cash  receipts  was  obtained  from  wheat  during  the 
5  year  period  (1954-58)*   Wheat  yields  during  this  period  averaged  3.5 
bushels  which  is  about  30  percent  of  normal*   About  14  percent  of  cash 
receipts  are  normally  obtained  from  the  cattle  enterprise  exclusive  of 
livestock  products,  but  through  liquidation  of  livestock  (because  of  in- 
adequate feed  supplies  during  the  period  1954-38)  money  from  cattle  sales 
made  up  24  percent  of  the  total  cash  receipts*    Feed  purchases,  which 
generally  make  up  about  8  percent  of  total  cash  expenditures,  amounted  to 
more  than  20  percent  during  1954-38  and  were  more  than  55  percent  In  1954 
and  1957*    Operator's  net  farm  income  for  the  period  1931-38  averaged  only 
$208  but  it  was  $4,000  in  1944* 


INCOME  AND  EXPENSE,  TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  SPRING  WHEAT- 
ROUGH  AG  E  -  LI  V  ESTOCK  FARMS,  NORTHERN  PLAINS,  1930-45 
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Location  and  general  characteristics  of  typical  family- 
operated  winter-wheat  farms,  Southern  Plains 

* 

Large-scale  methods  of  production  and  a  high  degree  of  mechani- 
zation characterise  these  winter -wheat  farms  that  stretch  some  450 
miles  through  the  Platte-Republican  High  Plains  of  southwestern 
Nebraska  and  western  Kansas  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  Canadian - 
Ciaaron  High  Plains  in  southwestern  Kansas  (fig*  !)•   Because  these 
farms  are  comparatively  large  and  level  and  have  a  high  proportion  of 
grain  crops  they  encourage  the  use  of  mechanical  power  and  equipment* 
In  1945  these  farms  averaged  about  600  acres  in  size,   about  65  percent 
of  the  farm  land  is  cultivated;  the  remainder  is  in  open  pasture* 
About  200  acres  of  wheat  are  normally  grown*    This  is  the  most  important 
crop  in  terms  of  acreage  and  income;  about  60  percent  of  the  income  is 
from  the  wheat  enterprise*   Some  corn,  barley,  oats,  grain  sorghum,  and 
hay  are  produced,  but  with  the  exception  of  grain  sorghum  these  crops 
are  mostly  fed* 

Cattle  is  the  most  important  livestock  enterprise  (20  to  25  head 
are  usually  kept),  and  because  this  has  been  a  rather  hazardous  cropping 
area  the  cattle  enterprise  has  been  an  important  source  of  income* 
Around  20  percent  of  the  cash  receipts  comes  from  the  livestock  enterprise* 
Before  the  droughts  in  the  early  1930* s  about  5,000  pounds  of  hogs  were 
sold  annually*    Droughts  and  liquidation  of  hog  numbers  reduced  sales  by 
half,  and  it  was  not  until  1942  that  sales  of  hogs  reached  the  proportions 
that  prevailed  before  the  drought* 

Because  this  is  a  rather  hazardous  area,  subjected  to  frequent 
harsh  winds  that  impair  crop  growth,  and  at  times  lacking  sufficient  pre- 
cipitation to  produce  a  crop,  the  operators  of  these  farms  have  had 
varying  experiences*   Although  they  plant  and  hope  to  harvest  about  200 
acres  of  wheat  each  year  they  are  frequently  disappointed*    In  1955  they 
harvested  only  35  percent  of  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted*    The  yield  was 
one  of  the  lowest  in  years— they  produced  only  366  bushels  of  wheat  per 
farm*    On  the  other  hand,  the  acreage  seeded  for  1942  was  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  entire  16-year  period  yet  the  harvest  was  nearly  the  largest 
on  record*    The  yield  per  acre  was  the  highest  and  the  abandonment  was 
the  lowest  on  record,  and  the  harvest  was  nearly  11  times  that  of  1955* 

Prices  have  naturally  influenced  the  economic  well-being  of  these 
farmers*    In  1932  they  received  only  52  cents  a  bushel  for  their  wheat 
and  20  cents  a  bushel  for  their  corn;  other  prices  were  also  low*  In 
1945,  a  record  production  year,  they  received  $1*45  a  bushel  for  their 
wheat  and  comparable  prices  for  other  commodities*    Returns  per  hour  to 
all  labor  in  1945  was  $2*05*    In  1932,  on  the  other  hand,  the  farms 
suffered  an  actual  loss* 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE,  TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  WINTER 
WHEAT  FARMS,  SOUTHERN  PLAINS,  1930-45 
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Location  and  general  characteristics  of  typical  family-operated 
winter  wheat-grain  sorghum  farms,  Southern  Plains 


These  farms  cover  some  50,000  square  miles  of  level  to  rolling 
terrain  in  the  Canadian-Cimaron  High  Plains  of  southwestern  Kansas  and 
the  Panhandles  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas •    They  are  among  the  larger  and 
more  mechanised  wheat  farms  in  the  plains  areas*   Although  all  had 
tractors  and  considerable  mechanical  equipment  as  early  as  1950,  many 
new  items  have  been  added  and  new  and  improved  tractors  and  equipment 
have  replaced  the  older  models*   As  a  result,  the  size  of  farm  and  the 
output  per  man  have  been  increasing*    During  the  16-year  period,  19S0 
to  1945,  the  else  of  farm  increased  from  600  to  700  acres  and  the  out- 
put per  hour  of  man  labor  (although  it  had  its  ups  and  donna  because 
of  the  droughts  during  the  early  1950*  s)  almost  doubled*    The  output 
per  hour  of  man  labor  in  1940-44  was  59  percent  more  than  that  of 
1950-54*   About  5,000  hours  of  labor  are  used  on  each  of  these  farms 
each  year*    Over  95  percent  of  this  is  performed  by  the  operator  and 
his  family*    Practically  all  of  the  hired  labor  is  employed  during  the 
harvesting  season— July,  August,  and  October* 

Nearly  80  percent  of  the  land  is  cultivated*   Wheat  is  by  far 
the  most  important  enterprise;  nearly  500  acres  are  seeded  to  wheat 
each  year*   Wheat  and  grain  sorghum  are  the  only  two  crops  that  are 
normally  sold*    More  than  half  of  the  total  farm  receipts  comes  from 
wheat;  grain  sorghums  contributed  materially  during  the  war*  During 
the  period  1950-59  about  55  acres  were  devoted  to  grain  sorghum  ex- 
clusive of  forage  sorghums*    In  1940-44  approxinately  85  acres  were 
devoted  to  this  crop*    (The  increase  in  forage  sorghums  was  even  more 
pronounced*)   The  price  of  grain  sorghums  averaged  44  cents  per  bushel 
in  1950-59  and  74  cents  in  1940-44*    Nearly  1,800  bushels  were  sold  in 
1940-44  compared  with  520  bushels  in  1950-59* 

These  farms  are  located  in  a  rather  hazardous  area  and  the 
operators  have  had  serious  reverses  and  many  disappointments*  Although 
they  seed  nearly  500  acres  to  wheat  each  year  they  sometimes  harvest 
as  little  as  75  acres*    In  1955  and  1955  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
acreage  in  wheat  was  abandoned  before  harvest*    In  1951,  1942,  1945, 
and  1945  less  than  5  percent  was  abandoned*   An  index  of  total  produc- 
tion for  these  farms  based  on  1950-44  *  100  averaged  125  during 
1950-51,  dropped  to  45  in  1955,  and  remained  well  below  70  during  the 
next  7  years  (until  1940)  after  which  it  began  to  rise,  and  it  averaged 
over  170  during  the  years  1941-45*    Returns  per  hour  of  labor  averaged 
6  cents  during  1950-54  compared  with  $1*45  during  1940-44* 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE,  TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  WINTER  WHEAT 
GRAIN  SORGHUM  FARMS,  SOUTHERN  PLAINS,  1930-45 
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Location  and  general  characteristics  of  typical  family-operated 
cotton-grain  sorghum  farms,  Southern  Plains 


Large-scale  methods  of  production  and  a  high  degree  of  mechani- 
sation characterise  cotton-grain  sorghum  farms  in  the  southern  Great 
Plains  region*    In  virtually  every  respect,  these  farms  are  an  extreme 
departure  from  the  scale  and  methods  of  production  typifying  family- 
operated  cotton  farms  in  the  Old  South*    The  smooth  surface  of  this  area 
is  conducive  to  the  use  of  multi-row  planting  and  cultivating  equipment* 
Average  annual  rainfall  of  about  20  inches  makes  weed  control  a  minor 
problem  and  chopping  has  become  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule*  These 
farmers  generally  depend  upon  migratory  workers  for  harvesting  the  cotton 
crop |  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  harvest  labor  is  normally  hired* 
This  combination  of  conditions  results  in  these  family-operated  farms  being 
large  by  cotton-farm  standards*   Families  here  typically  handle  50  to  60 
acres  of  cotton  which  produce  some  20  to  SO  bales  of  lint* 

Virtually  all  of  the  cotton  in  the  Plains  area  is  harvested  by 
"snapping,11  that  is,  by  removing  the  entire  boll  from  the  plant*    Only  12 
to  14  hours  of  hand  labor  are  required  for  harvesting  an  acre  in  this  way, 
about  two-thirds  as  much  as  for  picking*   Efficient  production  and  harvest- 
ing methods  make  this  the  lowest  labor-cost  cotton-producing  area*  Wide- 
spread use  of  combines  in  harvesting  grain  sorghums  has  further  reduced 
the  labor  costs* 

Typical  cotton-grain  sorghum  farms  account  for  the  bulk  of.  the 
2*5-5*0  million  acres  of  cotton  grown  in  the  High  Plains  and  in  the  Low 
or  Rolling  Plains  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Texas  Panhandle*    They  are 
mostly  restricted  to  the  sandy  loam  soils,  for  wheat  is  of  considerable 
importance  on  the  so-called  tight  lands,  particularly  in  seasons  when 
weather  and  price  conditions  are  favorable  for  wheat  production*  About 
three-fourths  of  the  total  land  on  these  farms  is  cultivated,  some  80 
percent  of  it  is  planted  to  cotton  and  grain  sorghums*    From  1958  to  1941 
forage  sorghums  achieved  a  measure  of  Importance  at  the  expense  of  the 
grain-producing  varieties  as  a  result  of  AAA's  conservation  efforts  and 
programs*    Unusually  favorable  prices  for  grain  sorghum  during  the  war 
stimulated  substantial  increases  in  the  production  of  this  crop  and  it  now 
occupies  about  as  large  an  acreage  as  does  cotton*    The  sales  of  cotton 
and  cotton  seed,  however,  still  account  for  about  half  the  cash  farm 
receipts*    Livestock  and  livestock  products  usually  contribute  20  to  50 
percent  of  the  cash  income  on  these  farms  and  add  further  to  the  diversi- 
fication of  the  farming  system* 

Operators  of  Plains  cotton  farms,  like  other  farmers  in  regions  of 
low  rainfall, are  constantly  faced  with  the  threat  of  crop  failure* 
Actual  abandonment  is  not  usually  high  but  crop  yields  and  total  produc- 
tion fluctuate  widely  from  year  to  year  so  annual  earnings  of  the 
families  on  cotton-grain  sorghum  farms  in  this  area  are  far  from  stable* 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE,  TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  COTTON-GRAIN 
SORGHUM  FARMS,  SOUTHERN  PLAI  NS,  1 930- 45 
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Location  and  general  characteristics  of  typical  family-ope rated 
cotton  fame,  Black  Prairie  Area,  Texas 


Cotton  faros  are  about  the  only  kind  found  in  the  Black  Prairie 
area  union  extends  finger-like  some  SCO  miles  from  the  border  of 
Oklahoma  through  east-central  Texas  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio 
(Fig *  1).   Unusual  uniformity  in  the  farming  system  characterises  cotton 
farms  in  this  area*    The  usual  enterprises  are  cotton,  corn,  hay,  and  a 
little  livestock*   A  high  percentage  of  tenancy  prevails*   As  in  other 
highly  specialised  cotton-producing  sections,  cotton  has  given  nay  some- 
what  to  corn,  hay  crops,  and  pasture  since  the  governmental  cotton  acre- 
age-reduction programs  were  inaugurated  in  1955*   With  the  Increase  in 
feed  production,  livestock  has  gained  in  relative  importance  but  the 
increases  have  come  slowly  owing  to  lack  of  facilities  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  lack  of  management  knowledge  on  the  other*    Cotton  still  occupies 
nearly  half  of  the  cultivated  land  and  contributes  more  than  two -thirds 
of  the  oash  farm  income* 

Black  Prairie  cotton  farms  are  in  many  respects  a  transition  from 
the  small-farm  type  of  organisation  to  the  east  to  the  large-scale 
mechanised  cotton  iaras  of  the  Southern  Plains*    In  their  dependence 
upon  migratory  workers  for  picking  half  or  more  of  the  cotton,  these  farms 
are  a  step  away  from  the  method  of  cotton  production  characterising  the 
Old  South  in  which  even  seasonal  peak  requirements  are  met  largely  with 
resident  labor*    Consequently,  family-operated  farms  here  are  typically 
larger  and  have  a  considerably  bigger  acreage  in  cotton  than  do  similar 
farms  in  the  eastern  cotton  areas*    Their  shift  from  mule-drawn  to  trac- 
tor-drawn equipment  has  progressed  more  rapidly  than  on  family-operated 
cotton  farms  in  sections  where  the  scale  of  operation  is  limited  by  the 
sis©  of  the  resident  labor  force*    In  the  past  decade,  tractors  have  re- 
placed mules  as  the  principal  source  of  power  on  about  three-fourths  of 
these  Black  Prairie  farms* 

Production  on  these  farms  is  fairly  stable*   Fluctuations  in 
operator's  earnings  result  largely  from  shifts  in  price-cost  relation- 
ships*   Cotton  yields  on  Black  Prairie  farms  are  relatively  low  and  have 
improved  far  less  during  the  past  decade  than  have  those  in  most  other 
major  cotton  areas*    let,  operators  of  these  cotton  farms  find  themselves 
in  the  unique  and  unfortunate  position  of  having  few  satisfactory  alter- 
natives to  the  cotton  enterprise*    Tie Ids  of  corn  are  comparatively  low 
and  land  at  its  present  value  is  too  expensive  to  shift  to  a  materially 
lower  intensity  of  use*    On  the  brighter  side,  however,  the  topography 
makes  this  area  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  mechanical  equipment  for 
cotton  harvesting  and  production* 


INCOME  AND  EXPENSE,  TYPICAL  FA  M  1 LY- OPE  RATED  COTTON  FARMS, 
BLACK  PRAIRIE  AREA,  TEXAS,  1930-45 


DOLLARS 


5,400 


4,800 


Gross  farm  income 
Net  farm  income 
Total  farm  expense 


I  J    Rent  and  interest  paid  by  operator 

\HH    Operator's  net  farm  income 


4,200 


1930         1932         1934         1936         1938         1940         1942         1944  1946 


DATA  FOR  1945  ARE  PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATES 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  N  EG.  45686  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Figure  23 
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Location  and  general  characteristics  of  typical  family-operated 
cotton  farms.  Delta  Area,  Mississippi 


King  cotton  reigns  supreme  on  the  broad  alluvial  reaches  of  the 
Yaxoo-ttississippi  Delta  comprising  about  5  million  acres  of  fertile  land 
and  forming  one  of  the  most  highly  specialized  cotton-producing  areas  in 
the  world.    The  Delta  is  further  characterised  by  a  dominance  of  the  plan- 
tation system  and  a  resulting  high  percentage  of  land  worked  by  croppers 
and  tenants.    Before  the  advent  of  the  acreage-reduction  programs,  cotton 
occupied  nearly  80  percent  of  the  cropland*   Even  now  upward  of  40  percent 
of  the  cultivated  area  is  devoted  to  this  high-income  crop,  leaving  all 
operators,  large  and  small,  essentially  "one-crop  farmers 

Although  numerically  predominant,  family-operated-  farms  contain  only 
15  percent  of  the  cropland  and  produce  less  than  20  percent  of  all  cotton 
grown  in  this  area*    In  the  present  analysis,  however,  the  primary  interest 
is  directed  to  the  operations  and  income  on  farms  on  which  the  labor  is 
performed  largely  by  the  operator  and  his  family*    These  family-operated 
farms  are  the  ones  for  which  the  operator's  earnings  can  be  compared  more 
directly  with  family-operated  farms  in  other  areas*    Plantations  are  large- 
scale  farms  and  are  for  later  consideration* 

Family-operated  cotton  farms  in  this  rich  Delta  area  are  small  in 
terms  of  acres,  small  in  terms  of  total  production,  and  small  in  terms  of 
family  income*    To  grow  and  harvest  an  acre  of  cotton  by  the  mule-ejad-hand 
methods  used  cu  these  small  farms  requires  about  150  hours*    One-fifth  of 
this  total  is  required  for  chopping  in  May  and  June  and  three-fifths  for 
picking  in  September,  October,  and  November — aH  hand  labor.    Depending  as 
they  do  upon  resident  labor  to  meet  even  these  peak  seasonal  requirements, 
each  family's  scale  of  operation  is  limited  to  the  acreage  of  cotton  the 
members  can  work  at  these  times— 15  to  20  acres*    Lacking  the  diversifica- 
tion in  their  farming  system  to  level-out  these  seasonal  peaks,  the  families 
on  typical  Delta  cotton  farms  are  characteristically  underemployed  In  all 
off-season  months*    Underemployment  and  hand-labor  methods  are  largely 
responsible  for  this  being  an  area  of  "rich  land  and  poor  people ." 

Cotton  farmers  in  the  Delta  receive  very  little  cash  income  from  any 
source  except  cotton  and  cottonseed—unless  Government  payments  for  reducing 
cotton  production  are  counted  as  a  separate  source*   Acreages  of  feed  grains 
have  increased  considerably  during  recent  years  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
reduced  cotton  acreage*    This  production  has  gone  to  reduce  feed  purchases 
for  the  little  livestock  they  have  rather  than  to  increase  cash  income 
directly*    Many  farm  families  do  not  even  have  enough  cows,  hogs,  and 
chickens  to  supply  the  milk,  meat,  and  eggs  needed  in  the  family  diet* 

Hth  their  scale  of  operation  restricted  by  the  hand-labor  require- 
ments of  cotton  chopping  and  picking,  these  small  farm  operators  have 
understandably  stayed  with  mule-<lrawn  equipment* 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE,  TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  COTTON 
FARMS,  DELTA  AREA,  MISSISSIPPI,  1930-45 

DOLLARS 
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Gross  farm  income 

 Net  farm  income 

Total  farm  expense 
I      |    Rent  and  interest  paid  by  operator 
Operator's  net  farm  income 
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Figure  24 
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INDEX  NUMBERS,  1955-59  -  100 


To  aid  those  who  might  prefer  index  number  of  farm 
income,  production,  prices,  and  related  items  based  on 
1955-59  »  100  rather  than  1950-44  •  100  and  to  facilitate 
comparisons  of  some  items,  all  index  numbers  except  %he 
combined  index  of  yields  of  major  crops  presented  before  in 
this  report  and  based  on  1950-44  ■  100  were  also  computed 
on  1955-59  ■  100  and  are  presented  in  the  following  tables* 
Because  unsatisfactory  weather  and  growing  conditions  re- 
duced the  crop  yields  to  such  extremely  low  lerels  on  most 
farms  during  the  middle  1950's,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to 
compute  index  numbers  of  crop  yields  on  1955-59  »  100. 
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